TO SOUTH AFRICA

Earl of Athlone received him. Prominent among those
who had assembled to greet him was General Smuts,
that enlightened man by whose wise counsellings we
have never failed to profit. For his address to the great
throng of English and Dutch which had gathered on
Grand Parade, the Prince was compelled to speak
through a microphone. The fact is mentioned because
that little object was not then the ubiquitous instrument
it has since become, and also because the Prince, at
that time, preferred to speak without it if possible. In
that, his taste and judgment were much to be
commended.

Outwardly, this Capetown festival presents little to
the recorder to distinguish it from the acclamations of
other capitals which the Prince visited. There was a
State Ball, of course; and to add that it was "magni-
ficent" seems to be excessively redundant. There was,
of course, an honorary degree, and in addition the
Prince was installed as Chancellor of the University.
There were the usual banquets, inspections and founda-
tion-stones. A visit to the naval station at Simon's
Town was included in the programme; and there
were various expeditions to the outlying country which
were outside the official programme.

A catalogue of these items would fail to convey
any essential difference between this and the punc-
tuating marks of the earlier tours. A difference, how-
ever, there unmistakably was. Not one of degree in
the warmth of the welcome, but rather one of kind
in its spirit. There were problems to be faced, racial
problems and political. If the problem of race was a
less prickly obstacle than in India, it still necessitated
a careful approach, and as for Republican feeling, it
could hardly be expected to vanish as a result of a
Royal visit. The danger was that it might run more
strongly for that, if not menacingly. In this matter,
the Prince rose to the occasion as successfully as he
had done in Canada and Australia. He had little